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In 1850, the year in which the "Method of the Divine
Government" was issued, the British government estab-
lished in Ireland a Queen's University for the promotion, of
non-sectarian education. It included three colleges, situ-
ated respectively at Galway, Cork, and Belfast. That in
the last-named city was the strongest, and there were many
candidates for its chairs. An old Edinburgh University
friend of the author, Professor Gibson of the Theological
Seminary in Belfast, sent a copy of McCosh's "Divine
Government" to Lord Clarendon, the famous Whig states-
man, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This was done on
the professor's own responsibility and without the knowl-
edge of his classmate. The volume was accompanied by
letters recommending McCosh for the vacant chair of
Logic and Metaphysics in Belfast, both from the sender and
from the president of the college. The recipient sat down
on a Sunday morning to glance through the volume, and
becoming interested read throughout the whole forenoon,
forgetting to go to church. Convinced that such a book
could come only from the pen of a competent and sound
thinker, the Earl inquired further as to its writer's qualifi-
cations as a teacher. The replies were enthusiastic, and
McCosh was appointed to the professorship without any
application on his own part, directly or indirectly. The
letter informing him of the fact was therefore a surprise,
and threw him into a dilemma. On the one hand, he was
reluctant to leave his ministerial office; on the other hand,
he had the opportunity to follow his natural bent, to cul-
tivate his aptitude for metaphysics, and to exercise a pow-
erful influence on the opinions of young men. He turned
for advice to Thomas Guthrie and Hugh Miller, both of
whom felt he should at least consider the offer with care.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